JOHN MILTON
grimage among the stars to get perspective upon "this
dim spot which men call Earth," Milton searching out
the destiny of man. In the past thirty years he has
compassed in his own spirit more evil, more suffering,
than is given to most men, and he has emerged trium-
phant amid the outer tokens of utter defeat All that
passion and fire of conviction which he had expended
so liberally in defense of right as he saw it he now
infuses, undiminished in vigor, into this tremendous af-
firmation of his faith in God's justice without which
man is lost in his struggle with the forces of evil. That
conviction he has hammered out on the anvil of ex-
perience. It has stood the triple test of disillusionment,
defeat, and despair. It now gives him reason for eter-
nal hope. His science may be Ptolemaic, his mythology
ancient, but his theme is ageless, his expression exalted,
and his thought sublime.
Two years elapsed after the completion of the poem
before it was published. The first (1665) was the
year of the Black Plague in London; the second (1666),
the year of the Great Fire, The fire came within a
block of Milton's home. When the times began to
mend, he signed a contract for publication on these
terms: he was to receive five pounds for the first print-
ing of thirteen hundred copies and an additional five
pounds after the first three impressions of thirteen hun-
dred copies each had been entirely sold. He actually
collected a total of ten pounds and his widow eight
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